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quails before it. All this ignorance or misrepresentation of the situa- 
tion is explained, forsooth, by assuming a document covering the whole 
Pauline history, written by an associate of Paul. (3) This leaves 
Peter unaccounted for, as well as Paul. It makes him a reformer 
before Paul, makes the admission of the Gentiles to an equality with 
the Jews to be his work before the appearance of Paul, and makes 
Paul's admission into the apostleship to be based on this anticipation 
of his universalism by Peter. Whereas the epistles, which are the 
only trustworthy sources for this history, make Peter's change of ideas 
to be due to Paul. That is, he was started in this direction by Paul, 
but the synoptics prove that it was Jesus himself who showed the 
leader of the Twelve the way back to the truth. 



E. P. Gould. 
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The First Epistle of St. Peter, I. 1 — II. 17 : The Greek Text 
with Introductory Lecture, Commentary and Additional 
Notes. By the late F. J. A. Hort, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D. 
London: Macmillan & Co.; New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1898. Pp. xvi+188. $1.25. 

That was a very noteworthy literary compact into which the three 
scholars, then comparatively young, Lightfoot, Hort, and Westcott, 
entered in i860, for the production of a commentary on the New 
Testament, and the outcome of it has greatly enriched biblical 
scholarship. The commentaries of Lightfoot on Galatians, Philippians, 
Colossians, and Philemon, besides the posthumous volume of notes 
on the other Pauline letters, and the works of Westcott on the gospel 
and epistles of John and the epistle to the Hebrews, are all books to 
be profoundly grateful for. Remembering the monumental work of 
Hort on the text of the New Testament, no one can wish that he had 
withheld that in order to carry out his part of the compact on the 
commentary. Yet every New Testament student can but wish that he 
could have done both this and that, and that wish will certainly be 
intensified by the study of this volume. It is, of course, only a 
fragment. In place of an introduction to the epistle, such as Dr. 
Hort would doubtless have given if he had lived to complete his work, 
we have only an introductory lecture, scarcely more than a sketch of 
an introduction. From it, however, we learn that Dr. Hort accepted 
the epistle as unquestionably genuine, dated it in Rome about the 
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year 64, and found in it distinct evidence of the influence of Romans, 
Ephesians, and James. The commentary proper is not eminently 
readable, less so than Westcott's commentaries, much less so than 
Lightfoot's. The thoroughness of its examination of each word 
and phrase almost obscures the general current of thought — an 
effect still further increased by the absence of any translation or 
paraphrase, such as in Lightfoot lightens up the exposition — and will, 
we fear, render the book wearisome to any but the most earnest and 
thorough student of the epistle. Of the five characteristics of Hort as 
an interpreter which Bishop Westcott enumerates in his introductory 
essay those which are most manifest in this fragment are thoroughness, 
illustrated especially in the close lexicographical study of the note- 
worthy words and phrases, and the fact that his dominant interest in 
interpretation was not philological or historical, but theological. Both 
characteristics are well illustrated in the notes on 1:1,2 (covering 
thirteen closely printed pages) and on 1 : 18, 19. Of any warping of 
the interpretation by the predominant theological interest there is, 
outside perhaps of a tendency too easily to assume that all writers of 
the New Testament use words in the same sense and express by them 
substantially the same thought, scarcely a trace. From the vice of 
less able interpreters Hort is saved by his independence of traditional 
views and his thoroughness of investigation. 

Ernest D. Burton. 
The University of Chicago. 



The Epistle to the Hebrews. The First Apology for Christi- 
anity: An Exegetical Study. By Alexander Balmain 
Bruce, D.D., Professor of Apologetics and New Testament 
Exegesis in the Free Church College, Glasgow ; Author of 
The Kingdom of God, etc., etc. New York : Charles Scrib- 
ner's Sons, 1899. Pp. x +451. $2. 50. 

The Theology of the Epistle to the Hebrews, with a Criti- 
cal Introduction. By George Milligan, B.D. Minister of 
Caputh, Perthshire. Edinburgh : T. & T. Clark ; New 
York: Imported by Charles Scribner's Sons, 1899. Pp. 
xx+233. $2.25. 

Although this book by the late Professor Bruce was published, in 
its present form, only a few months before his death, its contents were 
already known, all except the last chapter having appeared in The 
Expositor. The author defines his book as "an exegetical study." It 



